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Ph.D. Reform 

Where Lies the Danger? 

The remarks of Professor Mil- 
lett at the Washington meeting of 
the CEA, as printed in the News 
Letter for February, 1947, move 
me to a few comments. Here they 
are, 

1. Mr. Millett evidently agrees 
with the dictum which he quotes 
from Ifor Evans:. “English schol- 
ars will soon have to decide 


whether bibliography is a servant 
of the arts, or a rodent eating at 
this dictum, well enough as an 
emotional outburst, does not de- 
the heart of the humanities.” But 
serve to be taken seriously as a 
prophecy. The bibliographers will 
go ahead with their work, and 
the rest of us will use their ser- 
vices whenever we have to deal 
with problems on which biblio- 
graphy can throw light. Where 
lies the danger in that? 

2. Of the linguistic study Mr. 
Millett says, “ ... the danger of 
this type of study is that it tends 
to become an end in itself...” 
But any type of study worthy of 
the name tends to become an end 
in itself. No study can flourish 
unless it is pursued for its own 
sake, and linguistics make no ex- 
ception to the rule. If this be 
reckoned a danger, the only rem- 
edy would be to forbid any kind 
of study (not merely linguistic 
study), and this remedy strikes 
me as worse than the disease. 

3.. Mr. Millett. recognizes the 
value of “the historical-biograph- 
ical study of literature,” but fears 
that “it may come to be regarded 
. .. merely as a method of study,” 
applicable “even more easily and 
successfully to tenth-rate ... than 
to first-rate authors and works.” 


| Richard Chase, 


His fears would have point if this 


(}approach came to be thought of 


as: the one and only method of 
study, but such is surely not the 
case, and the only danger here 
is that inherent in study as such. 

4. Mr. Millett continues: “the 
fourth type of training for liter- 
ary study. is the philosophical, 
and it will hardly be denied that 
this approach to the study of lit- 
rature is the one that is most neg- 
lected by our graduate schools.” 
It is interesting to note that Mr. 
in the current 
number of the Partisan Review 
(March-April, 1947, pp. 206-211), 
attacks our graduate schools for 
making so much of the philosophi- 
cal approach to the study of lit- 
erature. The two critics agree in 


‘|damning us, at any rate. 


5. Mr. Millett’s fifth and last 
“kind of training for literary study 
is the aesthetic-critical.” This 
“approach to literature is the study 
of it in the framework, first, of 
an aesthetic, and, second, of a 
theory of criticism based on an 
aesthetic.” Mr. Millett approves 
wholeheartedly of training along 
these lines, and apparently he sees 
no danger here to undergraduate 
teaching. But this method of grad- 
uate training strikes me as the 
most dangerous one of all. An 
undergraduate teacher of Chaucer, 
for instance, with his head full of 
graduate-school esthetics and crit- 
ical theory, could and probably 
would make even Chaucer repul- 
sive to his classes. 

6. The truth of the matter is, all 
the technics of graduate research 
and investigation, linguistic, his- 
torical, and philosophical (includ- 
ing esthetics, which is a branch 
of philosophy), had better be kept 
to a minimum in undergraduate 
teaching. A good undergraduate 
teacher is learned but his learn- 
ing stays under cover most of the 
time. It is his job to read literary 
texts with his students, and to 
help them to appreciate the liter- 
ary values in these texts. He must 
somehow see to it that the stu- 
dents understand what. they are 
reading and get the particular 
stylistic flavor characteristic of 


each author. My own method of 
accomplishing this (so far as I 
succeed in accomplishing it) is 
simple enough: I read the text 
aloud in class, stopping now and 
then for questions and comments 
on this and that (whatever seems 
to need special attention). I con- 
ceive my part to be not unlike 
that of an actor, who interprets 
his lines as he says them, using 
every resource of voice, gesture, 
and expression to make the words 
come alive. The main difference 
is that I have much more free- 
dom than an actor has in present- 
ing my matter. I can linger as 
long as I choose on a hard pas- 
sage, picking it to pieces for un- 
derstanding’s sake and then read- 
ing it as a whole to bring out its 
artistic quality. I can also skip 
passages and whole pieces that 
leave me cold; if they have that 
effect on me I shall never succeed 
in making a class appreciate them 
and I had better use my time for 
something else. Finally, I can 
bring outside material in (e.g. the 
historical background) whenever 
I think it wise to do so, and I can 
indulge myself in an occasional 
lecture to round out and integrate 
the comments which I have made 
in connection with individual 
passages. 

7. One may well ask, why re- 
quire graduate training at all for 
prospective teachers of under- 
graduates, if the fruits of this 
training must be kept out of sight. 
The answer is easy. Graduate 
work gives that familiarity with a 
subject, in all its aspects, with- 
out which true mastery is impos- 
sible. A teacher must know far 
more than his students know. He 
must have immense reserves of 
knowledge and understanding to 
call upon demand. And all his life 
he must spend much time in wid- 
ening and deepening these re- 
serves. The moment he stops do- 
ing this his teaching begins to lose 
its vitality. Undergraduate teach- 
ing is a learned profession. It is 
the business of the graduate 
schools to keep it learned. 

Kemp Malone 
Johns Hopkins 
University 


Dates of Publication 

Seen from the other side of the 
fence, “The Ph.D, Should Be Re- 
formed” is certainly heartening. 
My experience as graduate stu- 
dent and as high school and col- 
lege teacher has led me to the 
same conclusions. The ‘“disci- 
plines” of bibliographical lingu- 
istic, and historical biographical 
studies to which I was subjected 
in graduate work have little rela- 
tionship to the needs of my stu- 
dents in high school and college. 

I recall the occasion in a grad- 
uate seminar (not bibliography) 
when the professor squelched a 
budding discussion of a major 
author’s ideas, because “in this 
course we are primarily concerned 
with the dates of pubiication of 
his works.” I never learned to 
read Anglo-Saxon very well be- 
cause we spent most of our time 
tracing words i their putative 
Gothic forms. (I should have tak- 
en this professor’s course in Beo- 
wulf, but I was scared off.) When 
I was studying American litera- 
ture, I was discouraged from en- 
rolling in a course entitled “The 
Cultural History of the United 
States” on the grounds that it was 
“outside this Division.” 

What I know of the teaching of 
English composition I learned 
from observation, discussion, read- 
ing and experience, never from 
the sort of supervision one gets 
in a gocd normal school “practice 
teaching” course. On the other 


hand, as a one-time student in a 


teachers college, I resented being 
told that once “teaching meth- 
ods” had been mastered, one could 
teach any subject. 

There is a brighter side to this 
picture. Four of my seven grad- 
uate school professors so inspired 
me that I have continued to teach 
English in spite of discourage- 
ments, professional and economic, 
which sometimes make me feel as 
if I had been banging my head 
too long against a stone wall. But 
until that day comes when all 
rising sophomores can write de- 
cently, and when no college grad- 
uate vacuously grunts, “Shakes- 
peare?’— Oh yeah, I had a course 
on him once,” we need reform, 
and reform, and reform. 

Sincerely, 
(name withheld by request) 
(Continued on page two) 
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From President Shepard 


It seems to me that our journal 
ought to have a sting, and that this 
sting should be inserted pretty fre- 
quently where it will give the 
most pain and so the most good. 
Fer who of us that has taught 
“English” for a number of years is 
not at least vaguely aware in his 
self-critical moments that he is in- 


clined to lie down and fall asleep 


in the ruts of his own past think- 
ing, or, still worse, in the furrows 
ploughed long ago by his own 
teachers? But the present posture 
of affairs give no invitation, if there 


has ever been one, for “ a little 


more folding of the hands” on the 
part of English teachers. I may 
seem to overestimate our duties, 
our functions, and perhaps most 


of all our opportunities, but the 
fact is that we cannot disassociate 
the work of the English teacher 
from the world in which that work 
is done. To be sure, it is our main 
business to teach literature as an 
art, and not as history or sociology 
or politics or morality or “schol- 
arship”; yet the crucial importance 
of the right teaching of literature 
is increasingly apparent. 

But by no means all teachers of 
English, of course, are in need of 
mere stimulus. Many, perhaps 


most, are sufficiently aware of the 
huge task before us and of the 
short time for its performance. 
Our New York conference of last 
year would have convinced any 
observer that there is earnestness, 
energy, and intelligence among us 


adequate to our needs, but also 
that there are divided counsels. 
One saw a wide divergence be- 
tween those who think of English 
teaching primarily as an inculca- 
tion of certain “skills” and those 
who regard it’ as an opportunity, 
perhaps the best now offered in 
the college curriculum, for the dis- 
semination of certain “values”— 
a vague but scarcely avoidable 
word—without which civilization 
cannot survive. I should say that 
one of the main tasks before the 
Association is to bring about some 
agreement, or at least a modus 
operandi, between these two 
groups. For my part, I have a 
strong sympathy for those teach- 
ers, found mostly among those en- 
gaged in the work of “Freshman 
English”, who “view with alarm” 
the rapid increase of what one is 
tempted to call a new barbarism 
among college students. The vir- 
tual disappearance of the para- 
graph, and the threatened deli- 
quescence of the sentence, is in- 
deed an alarming thing to those 
who see it not merely as a failure 
to obey the “rules” but as symp- 
tomatic of a chaos and ruin in the 
processes of thought themselves. 
On the other hand, my sympathy is 
equally strong with those who say 
that paragraphing, sentence struc- 
ture and the like are mechanical 
matters, and that we simply must 
not allow mechanics, of the sort 
that every good stenographer is 
supposed to be master of, to crowd 
out of consideration those “values” 
of the mind and spirit which great 
literature represents. Clearly we 
have here another instance of “this 
ought ye to do, and not to leave 
the other undone.” I suppose that 
all teachers of English would agree 
to this, but the technique, the 
means, of doing both is not yet 
worked out. Here, then, is an end 
of the tangle at which we can 
catch hold and begin to .work. 


My own convictions remain what 
they were last year when I read, 
and tried to defend, the report of 


the Special Committee before the 
group that gathered at Columbia 


University. I am still convinced 
that all freshman—and, for that 
matter, all sophomore—lomposi- 
tion should be closely related to 
reading in the supreme literature 
of the world and that this writing 
should deal primarily with ideas 
rather than with factual matters. 
After hearing and considering 
many objections to the plan, I still 
believe that college students who 


need instruction in the mechanics 
of writing should be required to 
attend extra classes and to do 
work, without “credit.” The ex- 


pense and the difficulties of this 
plan are considerable, but I think 
they are not so serious as the less 
entailed in doing, or trying to do, 
in college only, the work proper 
to the high school. 

I have sometimes thought that 
it would be well for teachers of 
English to have in mind a clearer 
notion than any I have ever seen 
or heard expressed of what the 
word “English,” as we use it, in- 
cludes. The term is hazy and 
vague in its denotation, and per- 
haps that is one reason why there 
have been so many attempts, 
some of them successful, to foist 
extraneous matters upon it. What 
of asking for definitions of the 
term, either from the whole mem- 
bership of the Association or from 
a few selected individuals, the re- 
sults to be published in the paper? 

Odell Shepard 
Prescott, Arizona 
March 13, 1947 


From the Mail... 
CRITIC Redivivus 
Dear Secretary of CEA: 


In my wanderings about I have 
heard pleasant things said about 
CEA, and I gain the impression 
that English teachers are more 
and more regarding it as an effec- 
tive mouthpiece of their guild. 
Among those who chatted with me 
about it was one of the present 
directors, and I think you may care 
to know the points on which we 
heartily agreed. If there were 
points for disagreement, they 
didn’t happen to be raised. 

First, as to the new name for 
our periodical. We discussed sev- 
eral which have been suggested 
in print, and agreed that some 
seeemed to cheapen the paper, and 
others were out of character. We 
both liked best CEA CRITIC. 
After all, the members have used 
the paper largely for the purpose 
of criticising themselves and their 
profession, both constructively 
and destructively, and seem to feel 
that they have profited by such 
frankness. THE CRITIC alone 
would not do; but a CEA CRITIC 
or an ENGLISH TEACHERS’ 
CRITIC is just what the paper 
purports to be. Whatever you fi- 
nally call it will sooner or later 
come to stand for just whatever it 
happens to be; so any wieldy 
dignified title ought to do. We 
liked CEA Critic best. 

Second, we both fear the possi- 
bility of its growth into a bound 
magazine, containing longer ar- 
ticles, and thus inevitably forced 
to accept learned papers, and class- 


room lectures, doctored a little to 


make them seem like magazine 
articles. The pressure upon teach- 
ers, especially young English 
teachers, to secure “publication” 
will bring you plenty of such 
material, but God forgive us if we 
send more of it through the mails. 
My Director friend admitted that 
he likes to keep up with research 
in his field, but he has not read an 
educational journal, even one in his 
own field, from cover to cover for 
years past. It is the unique boast 
of the CEA NEWSLETTER that it 
gets read through by its subscrib- 
ers; or it did until you began run- 
ning learned papers two or three 
thousand words long. It is a hard 
job to edit a lively, concise epitome 
of professional comment and gos- 
sip, even four pages long; and far 
easier to fill a twenty-four page 
educational magazine with porten- 
tious pedigogical impedimenta. We 
both favor following the original 
pattern, and will applaud you any 
time you get out a four page issue 
because there is not enough keen 
comment to fill six. But we also 
favor making it a model of artistic 
typography. 
Cordially yours 


Burges Johnson 


Ph.D. Reform... 


(Continued from page one) 


Non Solum . . . Sed Etiam 
During my freshman year in 
high school I became acquainted 
with a Latin idiom, non solum... 
sed etiam, “not only .. . but also.” 
As our teacher explained, when 


we saw the words non solum, we 
could be quite sure that sed etiam 
would appear later in the sen- 
tence, and that the two halves of 
the idiom would introduce ideas 


which, although contrasted had 


much in common. 

Is not this a parable for the edu- 
cational world today? ‘Teachers 
and administrators rush back and 


forth between extreme ideas: 
teaching vs. research, teaching 


subjects vs. teaching pupils, Eng- 
lish vs. American literature, con- 
temporary literature vs. the clas- 
sics, general education vs. profes- 


sional. or technical education — 


’| the list could be extended almost 


indefinitely. 

Teachers who have engaged in 
research extensively enough to see 
beneath the surface know that in- 
spirational teaching uses the re- 
sults of research, and that without 
those results, the more inspira- 
tional and appreciational the 
teaching of literature is, the more 
unreliable and sentimental it is 
apt to be. One need only be at- 
quainted with the results of mod- 
ern scholary research into the car- 


eers of Chaucer and Burns to re- 
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alize that it has, in both cases, 
given us much more humanly in- 
teresting and significant figures 
than did the older less accurate 
and more emotional scholarship. 

For another example it is easy 
to run to extremes in the rela- 
tive stress to be placed upon 
English and American literature. 
Educators are often swept away 
by the glories of Chaucer, Shakes- 
peare, and Milton, or the fact that 
American literature, being ours, 
must therefore be stressed above 
any foreign literature, even that 
of England. However, although 
English literature contains many 
more irdisputable masterpieces 
than does American, many of its 
older works can be appreciated by 
most students only in translation, 
and many of its less significant 
works are of value today only as 
social and historical documents. 
On the other hand, much of 
American literature has only slight 
literary value and is of interest 
to us principally because it is ours, 
but, since it is ours, we are justi- 
fied in studying it, even though 
we must admit that we have not 
yet produced our counterpart of 


Chaucer, Shakespeare, or Milton. 
If all these and other aspects of 
the dilemma are given fair con- 
sideration, the problem is clearly 
no simple matter of this vs. that, 
but of choosing material from both 
fields on the basis of several 
equally relevant considerations. 

The College English Association 
is confronted with a definite chal- 
lenge—to sponsor and lead the 
way in more vital and dynamic 
methods of teaching literature 


and composition. But I believe 
that its greatest contribution 


Now Ready 
10th Revised Edition of 


READING 


Over 270,000 undergradu- 
ates have used this booklist. 
Right now it is selling faster 
than ever. 


GOOD READING is re- 


quired or recommended in 
Freshman English and sur- 
vey courses because its brief 
‘descriptions of 1500 selected 
books have proved effective 
in stimulating supplementary 
and general reading. 
128 pages 30c postpaid 
NATIONAL COUNCIL OF 
TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 
211 West 68th Street 


CHICAGO 21 


should be in the advocacy of 
moderation, in avoiding fanatical 
excesses from which it will only 
have to retreat in the future, 
in urging upon its members 
an all-inclusive point of view 
which is more important than any 
particular reform it may cham- 
pion. In other words, the impor- 
tance of the Golden Mean. Non 
solum ... sed etiam. 

Clair C. Olson 

College of the Pacific 

Stockton, California 


Rhetoric the Heart 
Of Graduate Study 

My experience is that the most 
important subject from the practi- 
cal point of view is rhetoric. Some 
of my students have sunk into 
obscurity, others have attained 
eminence. In all of these cases the 
measure of success or failure has 
been the ability to write and 
speak, 

In my own graduate study the 
attention given to the art of writ- 
ing was absolute zero. No courses 
were offered in this field, nor was 
even the slightest encouragement 
given to developing creative ex- 
pression, 

May I suggest that, if there is to 
be a reform of the Ph.D., at the 
very heart of the graduate study 
there be placed a mastery of the 
art of writing and speaking. 

Herman S. Ficke 
Univ. of Dubuque 


I've Been Reading 


Members are invited to contribute 
to reviews of books, old or new, which 
they wish to call to the attention of 
other English teachers. Professor J. 
Gordon Eaker is now Head, Depart- 
ment of English, Jersey City Junior 
College, Jersey City, New Jersey. 
ENGLISH LITERATURE IN THE 
EARLY 17th CENTURY, by 
Douglas Bush, Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 1945, 610 pp. $7.50. 
This is the first volume to be 
published of the OXFORD HIS- 
TORY OF ENGLISH LITERA- 
TURE, a work obviously intended 


to challenge the great but now 
somewhat outdated CAMBRIDGE 


HISTORY. It resembles the latter 
in its sweep and scope, for it is 
properly a cultural rather than 
merely a literary history; politics, 
religion, philosophy, art, science, 
and industry are all regarded not 
merely as supplying background 
but as being inseparably fused 
with the literary life of the times. 
It differs from the older work in 
that each volume is to be written 
by a single person. 

Such a plan makes tremendous 
demands upon each author. It in- 
creases immeasurably the difficulty 
of every literary historian in trying 


to say something about everything, | 
to satisfy everybody without bor-| 
ing anybody. But in this volume 
these demands are met. 

At first glance, the erudition dis- 
played in the 170 pages of bibli- 
ography, welcome though it may 
be to the specialist, will seem to 
the general reader not less than 
formidable. But the adjective is 
belied in the 400 preceding pages 
by the brightness of wit and seren- 
ity of humor with which Mr. Bush 
illuminates personalities; by the 
precision with which he traces the 
main currents of mind beneath the 
surface of one of the most turbu- 
lent times in the history of Eng- 
land; and by the steadiness with 
which he keeps always in perspec- 
tive a crowding host of details, ad- 
hering unassumingly but un- 
ashamedly to traditional, “hu- 
mane,” Christian values. 

Of .many satisfying chapters, 
space permits mention of but one 
—Jonson, Donne, and Their Suc- 
cessors.” Instead of the adulation 
of Donne and his school to which 
of late we have perforce become 
accustomed, we are given a lucid, 
rational account of what they ac- 
tually did or tried to do. Further- 
more, the accepted, easy, and mis- 
leading antithesis between Meta- 
physical and Cavalier poets is re- 
placed by a much less simple but 
much more true-to-life portrayal 
of affinities as well as antipathies, 
and of differences in degree as 
well as in kind. 

It is to be hoped that other 
volumes of the OXFORD HIS- 
TORY will measure up to the 
standard which Mr. Bush has set. 

Ellsworth Barnard 
Alfred University 


A Dean-Elect Looks at English 


Dear Mr. Fitzhugh: 

In the first place, English study 
must impart a mastery of the tools 
of learning on the more advanced 
levels. This task is clearly not com- 
pleted in the high school. The abi- 


lity to write clear, effective English 
must rate high among the assets 


of a sound education. The impart- 
ing of this skill is a responsibility 
of all departments, and the pitiful 
lack of it among college graduates 
is a disgrace to our schools and 
colleges. The ability to read effect- 
ively and to use books for invest- 
igation is the next of the tools. 
Some colleges have not been afraid 
to admit that some of their students 
are poor readers, and to use the 
most modern methods to restrain 
and improve them. The last twen- 
ty-five years also have seen note- 
able advances in the expectation 


ents. Gone are the days of repro- 
ducing lecture notes, of cramming, 
of rehashing critical opinions: in 
term papers. Especiaily at Barnard 
where university seminars are 
open to advanced students, the 
process of learning on an advanced 
level has been made possible. The 
advancement of these more mature 
approaches to learning must be 
constantly pressed and extended so 
that the American people can reach 
the maturity necessary for main- 
taining democratic government. 


Yours sincerely, 
Millicent C. McIntosh 
Dean-Elect 

Barnard College 


The Journal 
Discovers... 


With the thought that college stu- 
dents may be doing publishable 
writing that is not being published 
because the outlets are crowded, the 
Ladies’ Home Journal is considering 
the inauguration of a department un- 
der the caption “The Journal Dis- 
covers,” in which the editors would 
print fiction and non-fiction by hith- 
erto unpublished writers. This is not 
a writing contest in which prizes are 
to be awarded. Any manusctipts ac- 
cepted will be bought at the Journal's 

revailing rates. Manuscripts should 

directed to “The Journal Dis- 
covers” department of the Ladies 
Home Journal, and should be ac- 
companied by a note identifying the 
writer and stating that he has not 
yet published in any form, school 
publications and other uncopyrighted 
publications we Will teachers 
of writing please bring this announce- 
ment to the attention of promising 
young writers they know? Adv. 


THE | 
EXPLICATOR 


Readers of the NEWS LETTER 
will enjoy the brief, acute anal- 
yses of poetry and prose in THE 
EXPLICATOR, which carries 
comments (and queries, too) 
upon individual works, British 
and American, classic and con- 
temporary. . 
Recent issues have included: ex- 
plications by Elizabeth Schneider, 
T. O. Mabbort, R. H. Griffith, 
John Hawley Roberts, and Roy 
P. Basler. 
Exclusive concern. with liteta-. 
ture as literature has made it an 
important influence in contem- 
porary criticism. 
Subscription: : 
$1.00 a year {eight numbers) 


THE EXPLICATOR 


1247 COLLEGE STATION, 
FREDERICKSBURG, VA. 


of mature work from college stud- 
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USE THE BEST SELLERS 
One of the most frequently dis- 


cussed shortcomings of the Ameri- 
can college curriculum is its fail- 
ure to turn out more than a 
handful of graduates who leave the 
ivy halls with any interest in or 
aptitude for what is commonly 
accepted as “culture.”(') Of more 
specific interest to the teacher of 


English—and, in the long run, to 
members of all other departments 
—is the failure of the colleges to 


_ develop even the slightest reading 


habit. 


The reason for this failure is ob- 
vious to anyone who has observed 
the current technique of teaching 
literature. It is, quite simply, that 


literature is taught by means 0: 
the “classics.” No effort is made 
to adapt reading selections to the 
experience and interests of the stu- 
dents. The result of this method is 
first to kill any possible liking 


that a student might have for a 


given book, and then to kill his in- 
terest in all books. 

It may be argued that the class- 
ics have always been taught, and 
the fact that modern students re- 
fuse to read them willingly lies in 
the students, not in the books. The 


truth of this argument cannot be 
denied, yet this article is based on 
the somewhat unorthodox belief 
that the first job of the teacher of 


literature is to “sell” reading, and 
further to sell students the books 
(1) For a recent and stimulating 
discussion of this problem see 
Howard Mumford Jones, Education 
and World Tragedy (Cambridge: 


Harvard University Press, 1946). 
pp. 114-7. 


Just Published ... 


lords 


H. L. MENCKEN writes: 
“T have gone through WORDS 
with some care. It seems to me 
to be a really excellent dictionary 
with many superiorities to any 
other that I am aware of.” 


70,000 entries Price: $2.00 
Reference Book Department 
Grosset & Du Inc. 


1107 Broadway, New York 10, N. Y. 


they will want to read instead of 
those they should read. 


This job of “selling” could be 


carried out by turning upside down 
the existing English curriculum. 
Instead of reserving current books 
as a reward for perservering 


through two or three years of the 
standard courses, the department 
could require of the average col- 
lege freshman a course which 
would be described in the cata- 
logue somewhat along the follow- 
ing lines: . 

An Introduction to Reading—This 
course is designed for the student 
beginning the study of literature. 
Its purpose is to help build the 
reading habit by starting with cur- 
rently popular books, and pro- 
ceeding thence to great literature. 
An opportunity will be provided 
to examine the cultural back- 
ground of American society as re- 
flected in popular books. Contem- 


porary tastes will be studied in the 
current best sellers, which will be 


compared with great works of the 
past having similar themes or 
methods of presentation. 


Behind this course lies the utili- 
zation of social pressure, Students 


would read books currently adver- 


tised in the papers, displayed in 
bookshop windows, discussed on 
the radio, and bought—and some- 
times read—by their parents and 


their friends. To the freshman 
mind, the fact that the author was 


living would impart life to the 
book. Instead of books about eight- 
eenth century England or Russia 
under the Czars, books dealing 
with modern advertising, Amer- 
ican history,, or the current situa- 
tion in China would be used. 

The complaint may be made that 
all such books are not “litera- 
ture.” (2) To such objections it 

In the course proposed here each 
must be reaffirmed that this is not 
a course in contemporary litera- 
ture, it is a course in reading. The 
good teacher would start with, say, 
“The -Hucksters,” and proceed to 
“Gulliver’s Travels.” Or beginning 
with “The Egg and I,” he would go 
back to “Walden” and “Robinson 
Crusoe.” The paths that can be 
taken are many. The choice of one 


if the course is handled correctly, 
the student will find himself read- 
ing and liking books without even 
being aware that they are “class- 
ics.” 

(2) A convincing rebuttal of this 
argument may be found in Alice 
P. Hackett’s Fifty Years of Best 
Sellers, 1895-1945 (New York, R. 


| R. Bowker Co., 1945), which shows 
pate many best sellers have be- 


come part of the American literary from reading. The teacher must 


tradition. 
The major criticism of this pro- 


posed course is that it would in- 


volve too much work for the time 
at the instructor’s disposal. The 
course requires that the student 
read at least one book a month, 


when anyone who has taught 


knows it is a major feat to get a 
freshman to read even one book a 
semester. Yet here again it is the 
method that is at fault. Under the 
current system, where novels are 
taugh to freshmen, the technique 
is always that of minute analysis. 
Reading assignments are made on 
the basis of chapters, and class dis- 
cussion is devoted to a microscopic 
examination of the assigned pass- 


ages. The streaks of the tulip are 
not only numbered, but sorted, 


graded, and filed. It is this very 
technique that has done so much 
to kill interest in reading. The stu- 
dent who has been exposed to it 
tends to think of a book, not as an 


entity, but as a series of vaguely 
connected assignments. 

In the course proposed heer each 
book would be read through con- 
secutively, with a maximum of two 


weeks spent on the reading of each 


work, Class discussions would be 


devoted to the background of the 
book being studied, with emphasis 
on its relation to social, political, 
and economic trends. Brief exam- 


inations of a general character 


could be given weekly to insure 
that the class is keeping up with 
its reading. Once the reading of 
the book had been completed, class 
discussion would be devoted to a 
consideration of the author’s sub- 
ject matter and his style. As a term 
project, the reading of a master- 
piece related to one of the books 
used in the course would be re- 
quired. If this results in the read- 
ing of only one “great” book, that 
is no less, and is frequently more, 
than is read in existing courses. 
And this time the student has in 
the current books an excellent 
springboard into the past. 


Materials for the course could 


be obtained from one or more of 
three sources: current selections of 
the book clubs; reprint editions of 
recent best sellers, particularly 


will depend upon the teacher. But! those that have been made into 


films; paper editions of best sellers. 
In all cases the choice of books to 
be studied should be dictated 
primarily by the timeliness rather 
than the literary values of the 
selections. 


To the teacher of English, more 
than to anyone else, falls the re- 
sponsibility for demonstrating the 
great enjoyment and permanent 
satisfaction that are to be derived 


now be willing to meet Hollyw 
and Radio City on their o 


grounds. This means the deletio: 
of the quotation marks around li 
erature, the ability to work fro 
the bad known to the good un 
known, and, above all, the confi 
dence that anyone who is taug 


to read will eventually be dra 
to read the best books. 


Pyke Johnson, Jr. 
Pyke Johnson’s comment is 
of a paper he wrote for John Far 


rar’s course at Columbia in Edi 
Publishing. 


“Ie stops most short story collec 
tions by a mile.” 


—Francis Lee Utley, 
Ohio State Universit 


UNDERSTANDING 


(Brooks and Warren) 
6th large printing ready in Jun 
@ Currently in use at the follow 
ing colleges and _ universities 
Princeton, Virginia, Columbia 
California, Notre Dame, George 
town, Amherst, Smith, Mi 
Vassar, Ohio State, Brown, Texas 
Washington, Denver, Wisconsin 
Iowa, Indiana, and many others. 


608 pages, $2.00 


F. S. CROFTS & CO. 
101 Fifth Avenue, New York 3, N. Y 


USING 


BOOKS and 


LIBRARIES 
REVISED 


By Ella V. Aldrich 


All the student needs to know in 
order to use the library is con- 
tained in this 88-page manual. 
The format is simple and attrac: 
tive. The style is brief and non- 
technical. Two-color typography 
is used to explain the card cata- 
log. An important improvement 
of the revision is the listing of 


new reference books. 
Send for your approval copy. 


PRENTICE-HALL, inc. 
70 Fifth Avenue New York 11 
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BOOK NOTE 


Current 
Thinking and 
Writing 

by 


by JOSEPH M. BACHELOR 
and RALPH L. HENRY 


ESIGNED as a combined 
reader and workbook for col- 


lege courses, this book contains 
over fifty prose selections by cur- 
rent authors on vital and timely 
topics and an abundance of 
exercises in work-sheet form, pro- 
viding effective training in com- 
prehensive reading and literary 
analysis. 


Appleton-Century Co. 


35 West 32nd Street, New York |, N.Y. 


Carter and Davidson's 


A READER 
FOR WRITERS 
Second Edition 


567 pages $2.50 
D. C. Heath 
and Company 


MODERN 
ENGLISH 


READINGS 


Leomis and Clark 
1062 pp., $3.00 


A book whose record speaks 
for itself! The FIFTH EDI- 
TION was published last 
June—three big printings 
are now on the way. 

An alternate edition, which 
includes the BOGRAPHY — 
ESSAY — EXPOSITION sec- 


tions is published separately. 
It comprises 546 pages, or 
approximately half the book. 


$2.00 


many, Inc. 


YORK 16. N.Y 


Don't Miss It... 


Disagree though English instruc- 
tors may on many issues, surely 
they do unite on one: that for the 
colleges to inculcate good reading 
habits in their students is a high 
success. 


Is there any technique to make 


students enjoy reading worthwhile 
books? It is certain, first, that the 
“important” books do not neces- 
sarily enchant. At one university 
an unpopularity poll of “great 
books” among graduate students 
placed Tom Jones, at the head of 
the list. 

A great book is not automatic- 
ally ‘an interesting book even to 
the conscientious. Ultimately it is 


interesting and personally valuable 
—when one is ready for it. It 
would seem then that logic, kind- 
liness, and sly intent would all 
urge us to select books which are 
intense experiences, and then to 
show students the glory and life- 
giving values of continued read- 
ing. 

Are there any first-rate books 
which almost all—or all—college 
students, regardless of sex, exper- 
ience, or predilection, will find ab- 
sorbing and vital reading? Are 
there books of which we dare say, 
“Don’t miss it!” knowing that any 
student will arise from it quick- 
ened with life and eager for more? 
Are there books guaranteed to ex- 
cite, command, and win their 


readers, and still be books of per- 
manent literary quality? 


To throw up the hands in de- 
feat is temptingly easy. Yet all 
instructors have read good books 
which they know everyone will 
enjoy. And many instructors surely 
have tried such books on sufficient 
numbers of students to certify the 
result. Only to initiate further re- 
commendations by others are the 
following books named. Of them 
this can be said: almost without 
exception every university student 
reading them has found them in- 


teresting, even at times exciting. 
Through these books, if not be- 
fore, they have found that reading 


is not a chore, that books can have 
dramatic meaning to oneself. And 


at the top of such a list is Somer-- 


set Maugham’s Of Human Bond- 
age. Few students read it—they 
live it. Having read it, they under- 
stand themselves and mankind 
better; they want to read more. 
Thomas Wolfe’s You Can’t Go 
Home Again is another. If students 
will read far enough within it, 
Crime and Punishment is a third. 
Huxley’s Brave New World, Wells’ 


|| History of Mr. Polly, Hemingway's 


tuary, Wharton’s Ethan Frome, 
Anderson’s Winesburg, Ohio, 
France’s Thais, Sheehan’s Personal 
History, Stone’s Lust for Life, Dos 
Passos’ Three Soldiers, Wright’s 
Black Boy, Hasek’s unabridged 
Good Soldier Schweik, White’s 
The Sword in the Stone, and 
Shiel’s The Purple Cloud are 
others. 

There are levels within levels. 
Students of some background are 
at once absorbed by books like 
Mann’s The Magic Mountain and 
Stories of Three Decades, Butler’s 
The Way of All Flesh, Douglas’s 
South Wind, Tolstoy’s Anna Kare- 
nina, Adams’ The Education of 
Henry Adams, Hardy’s~Judé the 
Obscure, Farrell’s Studs Lonigan 
Trilogy, Turgenev’s Fathers and 
Children, Forster’s A Passage to 
India, Balzac’s Cousine Bette, 
Galsworthy’s Indian Summer of a 
Forsythe, Tomlinson’s The Sea and 
the Jungle, Van Vechten’s Peter 
Whiffle, Malraux’s Days ofWrath, 
Rolland’s Jean Christophe, Sin- 
clair’s The Divine Fire, and many 
another. But these do not instant- 
ly and inevitably win, whereas the 
first list normally does. To both 


lists many more titles can be and 


should be added as experience 
grows. 


By indirections find directions 
out. If we desire students to read, 
we must first let them convince 


‘themselves that it is a consuming 


pleasure not to be missed. Here 
are some books by which we cap- 
ture the student’s mind; it is that 
mind which will make our world. 
Willis D. Jacobs ~ 


University of New Mexico 


Appointment 
Bureau 


Request: Will registrants who 
get jobs through the Bureau or 
otherwise please keep the Secre- 
tary informed. 

Request: Will administrative 
officers who use the Bureau please 
give a fairly definite idea of the 
positions they want to fill—outlin- 
ing duties, rank, and salary. The 
Bureau can be more helpful to 
them if they do. 

Although the Bureau offers an 
increasingly wider choice, it is not 
an academic bargain counter. Al- 
most all registrants write that they 
have good positions but hope to 
get better. The attention of ad- 
ministrative officers who wish to 
strengthen their departments is 
invited to the following selected, 
representative list of registrants: 
Man, Ph.D. candidate, 2 years ex- 


Farwell to Arms, Faulkner’s Sanc- _ perience, American Literature. 


To Be Published 
Early in the Summer 
A LABORATORY 
- MANUAL 
To accompany the new 

STUDENT’S GUIDE 


to 
ENGLISH 
COMPOSITION 


By Ropert D. Scott 
University of Nebraska 
A comprehensive workbook 
for training in the mechanics _ 
of English, to accompany 
the outstanding new fresh- 


man text. 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
49 East 33d Strest, New York Ié 


In Stock Again .. 


IDEAS AND FORMS IN 


ENGLISH & AMERICAN 
LITERATURE 


by Watt wd ‘Munn 
Loyal users of this standard 
text will be glad to know that it 
is again available. 
Scott, Foresman & Co. 


FROM 


READING 
TO 


WRITING 


By JOHN M. KIERZEK 


will be requested to write on the 
same subject. The book also 
contains study questions, a wide 
variety of exercises and tests, and 


a “Writing Laboratory.” 


| | —€ 
ir 
oc | 
: 
| 
| — 
| 
cises in workbook form, bridges . 
the gap between reading and writ- ; 
|| 
literary unit, and of approxi- a 
ee mately the same length as the oe 
assignment which the student Be 
319 pages, $1.75 
THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
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Man, Ph.D., Duke University, 5 
years experience, Eighteenth 
Century Literature. 

Woman, Litt.D.,, University of 
Rome, 14 years experience, Eng- 
lish, Comparative Literature, 
General Humanities, Phi Beta 
Kappa. 

Woman, Ph.D. Peabody College, 
20 years experience, American 
Literature. 

Man, Ph.D. University of Chica- 
go, 7 years teaching experience, 
5 years research, Drama to 1642, 
Shakespeare, Advanced compo- 


Announcemenf™ 


Twentieth Century 
Plays, American 
Eight Representative Selections 
Edited by Richard A. Cordell, 
Purdue University 

A collection of eight plays which 
were written and produced since 
1920. They are for use as readings 

in literature and composition courses { 


$2.50 


or as texts in drama study. 


) 


Twentieth Century 
Plays, British 


Eleven Representative Selections 


Also edited by Richard A. Cordell 


Folowing the same general plan as 
Twentieth Century Plays, American 
“this volume is designed for those 
courses require 


$3.00 


instructors whose 


a medium sized collection. 


THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY 
15 East 26th Street New York 10, N.Y. 


Durham and Dodds: 


BRITISH 


AND 
AMERICAN 


PLAYS 
1830-1945 


A unique collection, covering 
British and American drama from 
Bulwer-Lytton to Sherwood. The 
emphasis is on recent drama: 
eleven of the twenty plays included 
were produced since 1914, Where- 
ever possible, the dramatist’s own 
words have been used as the basis 
for the introductory notes; reviews 
by John Mason Brown and Brooks 
Atkinson of. recent plays are 
quoted liberally. With 16 full- 
page illustrations. 
Ready in May 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
114 Fifth Avenue New York II, N. Y. 


sition, Phi Beta Kappa. 

Man, Ph.D., candidate, 4 years ex- 
perience, English Drama, 17th & 
18th century Literature. 

Man, Ph.D., Johns Hopkins, 15 
years experience, Medieval, Vic- 
torian, Modern, Phi Beta Kappa. 

Man, Ph.D., Univ. of North Caro- 
lina, 14 years experience, Amer- 
ican Literature, 19th & 20th Cen- 
tury English. 

Woman, Ph.D., Columbia Univ., 18 
years experience, English Com- 
position and Literature. 

Woman, Ph.D., Catholic Univ. of 
America, 34% years experience, 
History of Ideas, English Renais- 
sance, Medieval, 18th Century. 

Man, Ph.D., University of Iowa, 
15 years experience, 19th Cen- 
tury English Novel, Shakespeare, 
Exp. in Publicity Work. 

Man, Ph.D., Princeton, 4 years 
teaching experience, Medieval 
Romantic, Comp. Lit. 

Man, Ph.D., Princeton, 13 years ex- 
perience (interrupted by 4 years 
in Army), Late Eliz’an Drama, 
17th Century. 

Man, Ph.D., University of Illinois, 
8 years experience, 18th & 19th 
Century, . Lit. 

Man, Ph.D., Candidate, 14 years 
experience, Am. Lit., World 
Lit, Journalism, history of ideas. 

Man, D.Phil., Oxford, 14 years ex- 
perience, Middle English, Amer- 
ican Literature. 

Man, Ph.D., Univ. of Washington, 
10 years teaching experience, 
Shakespeare, 18th & 19th Cen- 
tury Literature. 

Man, Ph.D., Yale, 9 years exper- 
ience, Army, English Lit., 18th 
Century, Contemporary Lit. 

Woman, M.A., Columbia, 23 years 
experience, Publications and In- 
tercollegiate Debate. 

Man, Ph.D., Candidate, 8 years ex- 
perience, Victorian. 

Man, M.A., Catholic Univ. of 
America, 1% years teaching ex- 
perience, also with Veteran’s 
Adm., 18th Century, 20th Cen- 
tury, American Lit. & Language, 
Chinese. 

Man, Ph.D., Princeton, 17 years 
experience, English Lit. of the 
18th Century, Contemp. Amer- 
ican Lit. 

Woman, M.A., Middlebury, 12 
years experience, Critical Writ- 
ing. 

Man, Ph.D., Duke, 6 years exper- 
ience—Government work, Eliz- 
abethan Lit., Shakespeare, Mod- 
ern Novel, Children’s Literature. 


Man, Ph.D., Columbia, 8 years ex- 
perience, 18th Century, Prose 
fiction, History of Ideas, comedy 
and satire, Phi Beta Kappa. 


Man, Ph.D., Univ. of Chicago, 20 


years experience, English, 
French, Linguistics. 

Man, Ph.D., Princeton, 8% years 
experience, Romantics, Amer- 
ican; Phi Beta Kappa. Guggen- 
heim fellow. 

Man, Ph.D., Yale, 44% years exper- 
ience, Engl. Language & Lit., 
Chaucer, 15th C., Wadsworth. 

Man, Ph.D., Harvard, 9 years ex- 
perience, 17th & 18th Century, 
Middle English. 

Man, Ph.D., Penn State, 21 years 
experience, American Art, Mu- 
sic, Drama, Literature, Phi Beta 
Kappa. 

Man, Ph.D., Northwestern Univ. 
7 years experience, American 
Lit. 

Man, Ph.D., Candidate, 2 years ex- 
perience, Medieval Eng]. Litera- 
ture, Spenser. 

Man, Ph.D., Candidate, 2 years, 
18th Century Engl. Literature & 
Culture, Phi Beta Kappa. 

Man, A.M., Columbia and further 
work, 7 years experience, Class- 
ics, Milton, Modern Poetry. 

Man, Ph.D., Candidate, Oxford, 
91% years experience, 17th Cen- 
tury, History of Ideas, History 
of Criticism, 19th Century. 

Woman, M.A., Hunter Col., 4 years 
experience, Turkish, American, 
Russian. 

Man, M.A., and further work 
Univ. of Michigan, 10 years ex- 
perience, Speech, Renaissance, 
Lit. 

Man, Ph.D., Yale, 14 years exper- 
ience, Engl. Language, Old & 
Middle English. 

Man, M.A., Harvard, 15 years ex- 
perience, English Lit. & History, 
Biblical Literature. 

Woman, Ph.D., Univ. of Mich., 5 
years college experience, 15 high 
school, Eng. as a Foregin Lan- 
guage, Spanish. 

Man,Ph.D., Cornell, 16 years ex- 
perience, American Lit., Victor- 
ian Lit. 

Man, Ph.D., Princeton, 3 years ex- 
perience, American Literature, 
Drama. 

Man, Ph.D., Univ. of Iowa, 12 
years experience, English Ro- 
manticism. 

Man, Ph.D., Harvard, 16 years ex- 
perience, Comp. Lit., Old & Mid- 
dle English. Guggenheim fellow. 

Man, Ph.D., Harvard, 14 years ex- 
perience, Victorian, Browning 
and Anglo American travel lit- 
erature. 

Man, Ph.D., Cornell, 7 years ex- 
perience, Contemporary Lit., The 
Short Story, The Renaissance, 
Musicology. 

Man, Ph.D., Duke, 15 years exper- 
ience, English Romantic Period. 

Man, Ph.D., Western Reserve 


Univ., 10 years experience, Engl 
Chaucer, Milton, 19th Cent 
psychology. 
Man, Ph.D., Cornell, 18 years e 
perience, English languag 
American English, American 
English Literature. 4 
Man, Ph.D., Harvard, 10 years e 
perience, 18th Century, Shake 
peare, Modern. 
Man, Ph.D., Princeton, 14 years e 
perience, Medieval, 18th Cem 
tury, Art. ) 


For fall classes 


WORKING UP A PAR 
By H. D. ALBRIGHT 


Cornell University 


THIS NEW BOOK outlines 
a sound and practical ap# 
proach to acting for the be 
ginner, moving from analysis 
of a role, through rehearsal 
to performance. Exercises ae4 
companying each chapter are 
particularly comprehensive. 
Ten scenes are included te 
supply adequate practice ma 
terial for the average class 
without the use of an addi 
tional text. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN 
COMPANY 


4 


Great American Novels 
RAYMOND W. SHoRrT, 
Hofstra College 
@ THE SCARLET LETTER 
Nathaniel Hawthorne 
@ HUCKLEBERRY FINN 
Mark Twain 
@ BILLY BUDD 
Herman Melville 
@ DAISY MILLER 
Henry James 
Four complete novels in one 


handy volume. 


537 pp. 1946 $2.50 


Drama and Theatre 
illustrated by 


Modern Plays 

A. R. FULTON, 
Purdue University 
Selections are by Barrie, Cow- @ 
ard. Lawson, O'Neill, Pinero, § 
Rice, and Wilder. Drawings by @ 
Richard Smith. 


556 pp. 1946 $1.90 


Henry HOLT and Co. 
257 FOURTH AVE., NYC 
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